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THIS  IS  A  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  PROJECT, 
"THE  LIFE  OF  CLARENCE  SAUNDERS."   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  WITH  GEORGE 
TREADWELL.   THE  DATE  IS  SEPTEMBER  11,  1985o   THE  PLACE  IS  THE 
TREADWELL  AND  HARRY  INSURANCE  COMPANY  OFFICE,  158  8  UNION  AVENUE, 
MEMPHIS.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  MIKE  FREEMANo 

MrD  Freeman:     When  you  first  met  Clarence  Saunders,  you  played 

for  his  Piggly  Wiggly  baseball  team  in  1919? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   Yes. 

Mr.  Freeman:     Your  mother,  at  the  time,  sold  insurance  for  him. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   No.  she  sold  insurance  to  a  firm  that  was  Bowers 

Stores,   owned  by  Fly  and  Hobson.   That  was  a  grocery  company. 

Mr.  Freeman:     Saunders'  rival. 

Mr.  Treadwell:   Saunders1  rival.   That  was  a  different  type  of 

store.   They  put  them  on  various  corners  in  all  the  neighborhoods, 

so  the  women  could  go  and  shop.   Everyone  didn't  have  cars  in  those 

days.   So,  when  I  came  back  from  school,   several  of  my  friends 

were  playing  on  the  Piggly  Wiggly  baseball  team  in  the  city  league. 

They  needed  a  shortstop  and  I  had  played  shortstop  at  Memphis 

University  School.   So  they  asked  me  to  join,  which  I  did.   I 

played  a  couple  of  games „   Fly  and  Hobson  found  out  I  was  on 

Clarence  Saunders'  Piggly  team.   They  said  you  can't  do  that.   You 

are  helping  our  competitor,  so  I  had  to  quit.   That  was  in  1919. 


Mr.  Freeman:     Clarence  Saunders  watched  you  play? 
Mr.  Treadwell:   No,  not  that  I  was  aware  of. 
Mr.  Freeman:     Did  he  know  about  that  later? 
Mr.  Treadwell:   We  never  discussed  it. 

Mr.  Freeman:     That  is  pretty  funny  .  .  •  that  they  would  be  so 
worried. 

Mr.  Treadwell:   Yes,  well  this  was  a  small  city,  and  everybody 
knew  everybody.   Here  he  (Saunders)  was  so  busy  with  his  business, 
and  other  people  (in  the  grocery  business)  were  a  little  on  the 
defensive  side.   They  were  defending  the  Bowers  Stores.   They 
must  have  had  15  or  2  0  stores  in  the  city  of  Memphis.   Those 
Bowers  Stores  had  a  clerk  at  the  store.   If  you  wanted  coffee,  he 
got  you  coffee,  if  you  wanted  cabbage,  he  got  that.   He  put  your 
order  together,  put  it  in  a  sack,  and  you  carried  it  out.   At  the 
Piggly  ...  Clarence  Saunders  and  his  idea  ...  you  go  and  get  a 
basket  and  then  you  go  to  the  various  departments  (of  the  store) 
and  get  what  you  want,  and  after  you  made  your  various  purchases, 
and  went  to  the  front  counter  ...  they  had  one  man  there  in- 
stead of  several  clerks;   he  checked  your  purchases.   You  pay  him 
and  go . 

Mr.  Freeman:     That  was  the  self-service  idea. 
Mr.  Treadwell:   That  was  the  self-service  idea,  and  it  started 
in  1916o 

Mr.  Freeman:     When  did  you  first  meet  Clarence  Saunders,  actually 
talk  to  him? 

MrQ  Treadwell:   Well,  of  course,  I  knew  him  because  he  belonged 
to  the  same  country  club  (Memphis  Country  Club)  that  I  belonged  to 
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and  my  family.   There  was  a  disparity  of  ages,  and  ...  we  were 

writing  insurance  for  him  when  he  began  building  the  Pink  Palace 

in  1923.   My  mother  and  aunt  insured  that  building  for  him  in 

1923. 

Mr.  Freeman:     How  much  was  that  insurance  worth? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   Well,  it  was  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

He  was  going  to  have  a  pool  hall,  a  swimming  pool,  all  these  things 

inside.   It  was  going  to  be  a  very  extravagant  place,  and  he  built 

that  ...  he  bought  that  property  that  is  now  Chickasaw  Gardens. 

He  built  his  own  golf  course  on  that  property. 

Mr.  Freeman:     Did  you  ever  play  on  that  golf  course? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   Yes.   It  was  not  a  finished,  good  golf  course. 

It  was  never  a  top  golf  course  at  all. 

Mr.  Freeman:     I  see.   I  was  wondering  if  anyone  ever  used  it. 

Mr.  Treadwell:   People  would  go  over  there  and  play,  but  he  didn't 

know  exactly  what  he  wanted  to  do  with  it  .  .  0   He  was  a  very 

possessive  man,  and  that  was  his  golf  course. 

Now,  I  have  made  a  couple  of  notes  here. 
Mr.  Freeman:     Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Treadwell:   In  1920,  Saunders  had  already  developed  the  Piggly 
Wiggly,  a  renovation,  an  innovation  of  the  grocery  business.   He 
owned  515  Piggly  Wiggly  stores  in  Memphis  and  all  around  the  United 
States.   In  1929,  there  were  2500  Piggly  Wiggly  storesG 

He  went  broke  in  1923  when  he  had  some  local  people 
investing  in  his  stock,  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  his  stock  (prices) 
started  going  way  up.   (Mr.  Treadwell 's  narrative  of  the  Piggly 
Wiggly  stock  corner  is  unclear.) 
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Mr.  Freeman:     Do  you  know  any  of  these  investors  who  made  money 
from  these  stocks? 

MrQ  Treadwell:   Well,  they  are  all  dead  now.   I  might  make  a  mis- 
take by  telling  you.   I  knew  the  class  of  people 0   They  were  some 
of  the  leading  citizens,  leading  families  of  the  city. 
Mr.  Freeman:     That  made  money  off  Clarence  Saunders'  stock 
market  „  .  0 

Mr.  Treadwell:   Yes,  they  made  lots  of  money  off  it. 
MrQ  Freeman:     Was  it  just  people  in  Memphis  that  made  money  off 
of  it? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   Basically,  Memphis  people. 

MrQ  Freeman:     Let  me  ask  you  this,  when  I  spoke  to  Clark  Porteous 
last  month,  he  said  there  were  quite  a  few  people  in  Memphis  that 
loaned  or  invested  money  in  Saunders'  businesses.   Many  of  these 
people  lost  money. 

Mr0  Treadwell:   I  hesitate  to  say  who  these  people  were  because  it 
was  so  long  ago.   I  could  make  a  mistake.   But  they  were  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  city  who  became  interested  in  it  and  a  lot  of  them 
made  money  and  sold  their  stock,  but  some  of  them  kept  it  too  long. 
Mr.  Freeman:     Did  the  same  people  invest  money  in  Clarence  Saunders 
over  and  over  again? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   No,  because  he  never  had  any  other  people 0   From 
then  on,  he  owned  his  own  business0   He  didn't  have  anyone  else  in 
it. 

MrQ  Freeman:     Oh  I  see,  after  19230   But  didn't  he  have  to 
borrow  money  to  finance  later  businesses? 


Mr.  Treadwell:   But  he  was  doing  so  well.   Everything  he  did  was 
a  new  development  that  he  had  no  problem,  really,  in  borrowing 
moneyQ 

Now  in  1929,  if  I  can  tell  you  that,  then  you  can 
ask  me  more  questions.   In  1929,  there  had  been  a  football  team 
in  the  city  of  Memphis,  and  it  had  been  a  failure.   Clarence 
Saunders  decided  he  wanted  to  have  Saunders'  Tigers,  the  Clarence 
Saunders"  Tigers 0   He  got  together  his  own  football  team  and  they 
played  such  teams  as  the  Chicago  Bears,  Green  Bay  Packers,  who 
were  the  team  (National  Football  League)  champions  in  1929.   I 
have  an  article  over  here  by  a  man  named  Hitte  who  had  played  on 
Clarence  Saunders"  football  teams  when  the  games  were  played  at 
Hodges  Fieldo   That's  over  there  on  Somerville  and  Jefferson. 
Mr.  Freeman:     The  Medical  Center 0 

Mr.  Treadwell:   That's  right,  and  the  Veteran's  Hospital  is  on 
that  propertyQ 

Hitte  was  playing  on  Clarence  Saunders'  team  one 
day;  there  was  a  big  crowd  that  day,  8  or  10  thousand.   Hitte  was 
a  big  star  down  at  Mississippi  College.   He  intercepted  a  forward 
pass  (that  day)  playing  against  the  Chicago  Bears,  and  he  scored 
a  touchdown.   And  Clarence  got  to  the  game  about  five  minutes  late 
and  said,  "Wait  a  minute.   I  wasn't  here.   Start  the  game  over." 
He  made  them  start  the  game  over,  kick  the  ball  again,  and  forget 
that  score c 

Now,  in  1929,  I,  personally,  was  writing  the  rain 
insurance  because  he  couldn't  afford  .:  •  0      If  they  had  rain, 
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people  wouldn't  go;  he  couldn't  afford  that.   So  we  were  doing 
some  business  with  him,  and  I  was  a  little  on  the  progressive  side. 
He  wanted  rain  insurance.   We  didn't  know  anything  about  rain  in- 
surance, and  so  we  found  out  rain  insurance  could  be  procured  pro- 
vided the  application  for  the  rain  insurance  was  made  at  least 
eight  days  in  advance  of  the  event,  so  that  you  couldn't  wait  to 
see  what  the  weather  was  gonna  do  whether  you  wanted  rain  insurance 
or  no to   And  the  normal  place  for  rain  to  be  determined  was  at  the 
United  States  Post  Office 0   And  we  arranged  with  the  U.  S.  Weather 
Bureau  to  install  a  weather  gauge  at  Hodges  Field.   My  association 
with  him  became  very  close  because  I  had  to  be  down  there  eight  days 
in  advance o   That  meant  on  Saturday  because  he  had  a  game  every 
Sunday.   Every  Saturday,  eight  days  preceding  the  game,  I  would  be 
there  to  see  how  much  rain  insurance  he  wanted,  get  an  application, 
and  forward  it  to  the  insurance  company.   He  knew  I  was  going  to  be 
there,  so  there  were  no  secretsQ   I  was  sort  of  part  of  the  organi- 
zation.  I  was  handling  this  for  him. 

In  1929,  they  had  brought  in  a  very  good  football 
player  named  Larry  Bettencourt.   He  was  a  center,  a  great  center. 
He  was  about  6  feet,  195  pounds,  which  was  a  big  man  in  those 
days.   The  next  thing  you  knew,  Bettencourt  brought  in  several 
players  from  Sto  Mary's  College  in  California  (his  alma  mater).   It 
was,  I  believe,  a  Catholic  institutionQ   On  Friday,  Clarence  would 
release  to  the  papers  who  was  going  to  start  the  game,  who  was  go- 
ing to  play  left  tackle,  right  tackle,  so  forth.   He  had  it  all 
ready  to  give  to  the  papers,  and  Bettencourt  said,  "Mr0  Saunders, 


that's  not  the  way  we  are  going  to  do  it.   I'm  going  to  start 
at  center  and  Illiya  was  going  to  be  at  guard  .  .  •"  and  he 
went  on  to  list  two  or  three  other  players.   Mr.  Saunders  said, 
"Oh  no,  they  are  not."   Bettencourt  said,  "They  either  are  or 
we  are  not  going  to  play."   Saunders  turned  to  his  secretary  and 
said,  "Miss  Lucille,  get  George  Hales  of  Chicago „ "   I  happened  to 
be  in  the  room  when  he  called  George  Hales,  who  just  died  within 
the  last  two  years.   He  said,  "George,  I  am  having  trouble  with 
my  teara0   I  want  you  to  send  me  a  whole  new  team."   Bettencourt 
said,  "Wait  a  minute,  Mr.  Saunders.   You  don't  have  to  do  that. 
We'll  play  just  how  you  want  to0"   Saunders  said,  "O.K.   George 
Hales,  thank  you  very  much.   Forget  this."   So  he  said  who  was 
going  to  be  the  starters  and  who  wasn't  going  to  be  the  starters. 
Mr.  Freeman:     How  much  money  did  Clarence  Saunders  put  into 
this  team?   How  much  did  he  spend? 

Mr0  Treadwell:   There  is  no  way  to  know  what  he  did  spend.   He 
apparently  spent  whatever  was  necessary0   One  of  the  things  he 
did  about  simultaneous  with  this  was  when  he  bought  the  old 
Johnson  residence,  where  Central  and  Lamar  come  together,  which 
is  now  the  University  Club.   He  was  putting  in  a  swimming  pool 
and  was  going  to  have  a  party  at  a  certain  date.   Let's  say 
July  4th.   He  wanted  a  certain  swimming  pool  with  a  certain  kind 
of  tile  to  give  it  a  little  color.   He  ordered  the  tile  from 
Ludiwigi  Tile  Company  up  in  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin.   They  said, 
"We  have  this  tile,  but  it  will  take  a  week  to  get  there  by 
freight.   That's  the  only  way  we  can  send  it."   He  said,  "I  am 
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not  interested  in  that,   I  want  it  the  day  after  tomorrow.   Send 
it  express,  and  I  will  pay  the  difference."   He  got  it  the  next 
day.   All  I'm  saying  is  that  if  he  wanted  something,  he  got  it. 
He  was  that  type  of  man. 

The  one  thing  I  didn't  say  I  should  have  said  .  .  . 
When  he  owned  that  property  on  Chickasaw  Gardens,  he  named  it 
Clay-Lee-Clare  (Mr.  Treadwell  spells  each  name)  after  each  of  his 
children.   It  was  called  the  Co-le-clare.   (Now  known  as  the  Pink 
PlaceQ)   That  was  the  name  of  his  homeQ   He  was  just  as  much 
interested  in  his  children  0  •  •   His  son  Lee  Saunders  had  played 
football  at  Sewanee  Military  Academy.   He  never  played  varsity 
football  (for  the  University  of  the  South-Sewanee)  or  if  he  did, 
he  was  a  substitute 0   For  several  of  these  games,  he  (Clarence) 
would  stop  the  game  and  put  his  son  at  offensive  halfback;  although, 
he  was  not  in  tune  with  the  rest  of  the  Tigers.   I  say  that  because 
he  shouldn't  have  even  been  on  the  field,  he  wasn't  in  that  class. 
But  that  didn't  matter  to  Clarence  Saunders.   He  was  going  to  push 
his  boy  up,  not  put  him  down.   He  wanted  his  son  to  play  in  these 
games,  and  he  did,  although,  it's  questionable  he  (Lee)  could  have 
made  a  top  prep  school  team  in  Memphis.   Eventually,  he  married 
Mary  Wood  Hill,  of  the  prominent  Napoleon  Hill  family.   They  are 
both  gone  nowQ   Now,  go  on,  ask  me  any  question. 
Mr.  Freeman:     O.K. 

Mr.  Treadwell:   I'll  tell  you  a  story.  When  Clarence  Saunders 
had  his  money,  he  was  a  little  bit  of  a  gambler,  and  he  was  a  man 
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yx>u  couldn't  back  down.   One  day  he  went  to  the  Memphis  Country 
Club,  where  he  had  a  regular  game  with  some  of  the  most  prominent 
players  in  the  city.   He  bought  a  dozen  brand  new  golf  balls.   He 
said,  "Just  a  minute 0   I've  got  to  practise  and  hit  a  few  shots." 
He  took  those  twelve  balls  and  knocked  them  out  of  bounds.   He 
didn't  tell  his  caddy  to  go  get  them.   He  just  knocked  them  out  of 
bounds  to  practise  his  swing.   Then  he  said,  "O.K.,  gentlemen.   I 
am  ready  to  play  golf."   A  normal  person  would  not  have  done  that. 

Clarence  later  worked  on  himself  physically0 
He  didn't  look  it,  but  he  was  a  physically  strong  man.   He  would 
do  pushups.   He  was  the  second  man  I  have  ever  seen  that  could  lie 
on  the  floor,  put  his  hands  above  his  head,  stretching  them  out  as 
far  as  he  could,  and  then  push  his  wrist  and  feet  and,  all  of  a 
sudden,  his  entire  body  except  his  toes  and  fingers  would  be  off 
the  ground.   Second  man  I  ever  saw  do  that,  maybe  they  do  that 
nowo   He  couldn't  do  that  except  he  was  taking  care  of  himself. 
He  was  a  very  physical  man,  although,  he  was  small  in  stature. 
Mr.  Freeman:     Was  he  a  good  golfer? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   Noc   He  was  not  a  good  golfer,  a  little  bit  too 
impetuous  to  be  a  good  golfer „   But  he  was  a  man  you  would  have 
a  hard  time  putting  down. 
Mr.  Freeman:     I  heard  a  story,  a  printed  story,  that  Clarence 

Saunders  got  in  trouble  with  members  of  the  Memphis  Country  Club 
because  he  was  tipping  the  caddies  too  much  money 0   Is  that  true? 
Mr.  Treadwell:   I  don't  know,  but  I  would  not  be  surprised,  be- 
cause he  was  not  a  piker.   He  would  always  highball  everything 
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just  a  little.   If  I  was  playing  with  him,  and  he  tipped  his 
caddy  more  than  mine,  it  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  with  me, 
and  I  think  it  should  be  to  anybody  else.   Because,  after  all, 
those  caddies  were  working  peopleQ   He  could  afford  to  do  that. 
It  didn't  make  any  difference  to  him,  but  the  average  member  of 
the  Memphis  Country  Club  ...  whether  the  caddy  made  75  cents 
or  five  dollars  didn't  make  any  difference  to  him.   The  caddy 
fares  in  those  days  were  75  cents  for  18  holes0 
Mr.  Freeman:     How  much  is  it  today? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   A  single  caddy  today  for  18  holes,  walking,  is 
twelve  dollars o 

Mr.  Freeman:     Do  you  recall  going  into  the  Keedoozle  store  in 
the  193  0 's?   Were  you  involved  in  that? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   We  were  not  involved  in  it,  but  we  insured  it. 
MrQ  Freeman:     You  insured  him? 

MrD  Treadwell:   We  insured  the  Keedoozle  stores. 
Mr.  Freeman:     How  much  was  the  insurance  worth? 

Mr.  Treadwell:  Well,  values  then  were  so  much  more  minimal  then. 
It  wasn't  any  big  deal,  but  it  was  substantial.  Substantial,  but 
no  t  tr emendou  s  0 

Mr.  Freeman:     You  don't  recall  who  invested  in  the  Keedoozle? 
MrD  Treadwell:   No,  he  .;  .  0   Some  Boston  investment  banker  came 
down  and  got  very  much  intrigued  with  it  and  invested  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  money 0   Financial  firms  put  up  a  good  part 
of  the  money  for  the  Keedoozle. 
Mr0  Freeman:     Did  they  lose  any  money  on  the  Keedoozle? 
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Mr,  Treadwell:   Oh,  they  were  bound  to  have  lost  itQ   But  they 
had  plenty.   What  we  would  say  plenty  would  be  bookkeeping 
interest  to  them. 

Mr.  Freeman:     They  had  plenty  to  lose. 

Mr.  Treadwell:   I  could  almost  think  of  the  name  of  the  man  who 
came  down  here  and  became  fascinated  with  Clarence  Saunders'  new 
approach  to  everything, 

Mr,  Freeman:     He  just  liked  Clarence  Saunders, 
Mr,  Treadwell:   He  was  an  individual.   And  he  renovated;  no, 
innovated,  changed  the  system  of  selling  groceries.   And  he  was 
still  trying  to  put  a  system  of  electronics  into  it  which  never 
did  work  out  satisfactorily. 

MrD  Freeman:     I  understand  that  it  was  very  difficulto 
Mr.  Treadwell:   But  the  theory  was  good,  but  it  never  did  work. 
Mr.  Freeman:     Did  you  stay  in  touch  with  Clarence  Saunders  over 
the  years? 

MrQ  Treadwell:   We  were  his  insurance  company  all  the  way  to  the 
last  timec   Never  had  a  word  of  misunderstanding,  ever. 
MrQ  Freeman:     Was  he  easy  to  do  business  with? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   No,  wait  •  .  0   He  wanted  to  get  everything  set- 
tled on  the  front  end,  then  he  would  live  up  to  every  expecta- 
tion, your  expectations  of  himQ 

MrQ  Freeman:     I  see.   He  was  always  good  for  his  debts. 
MrQ  Treadwell:   Good  for  his  debts,  definitelyQ   A  very  positive 
man  of  a  few  words 0 
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Mr.  Freeman:     Oh,  really? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   Man  of  a  few  words.   He  was  thinking  all  the 
time.   He  was  a  thinker,  not  a  talker.   Never  heard  him  make  a 
speech  in  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Freeman:     He  didn't  go  for  a  lot  of  small  talk? 
Mr.  Treadwell:   No,  he  had  something  on  his  mind.   He  was  always 
being  innovative,  maybe  I  can  improve  this.   He  was  thinking  that 
way.   People  are  all  victims  of  habits.   And  he  was  trying  to 
take  their  habits  and  change  them  a  little,  modify  them,  and 
make  them  a  little  more  modern.   That's  Clarence  Saunders.   And 
he  wasn't  popular  because  he  wasn't  trying  to  be.   He  wasn't 
communicating.   He  would  say  "hello"  and  that  was  the  end  of  the 
conversation.   Rather  than,  "Hey  boy,  come  here." 

Mr.  Freeman:     Was  he  just  not  friendly  with  many  people  at  all? 
Mr.  Treadwell:   Well,  it  wasn't  a  matter  of  being  friendly.   He 
was  just  not  thinking  about  itG   He  was  objective.   He  was  work- 
ing his  brain  and  not  trying  to  work  your  brain.   He  was  working, 
he  was  not  trying  to  communicate  with  you.   He  would  say,  "Hy," 
and  get  rid  of  that.   He  was  just  trying  to  be  innovative.   I 
don't  know  whether  I  am  getting  through  to  you. 
Mr.  Freeman:     Oh  yes,  I  understand. 

MrG  Treadwell:   He  was  a  thinker,  a  planner,  a  plotter,  almost 
a  schemer. 

Mr.  Freeman:     He  was  always  busy  with  something. 
Mr.  Treadwell:   He  was  always  busy  and  innovative.   And  he 
could  improve  anything.   He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  could  look 
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at  a  wonderful  painting  and  say,  "I  think  the  oolor  could  be 
a  little  more  •  .;  • "   He  was  looking  for  the  fault.   He's  try- 
ing to  improve  it. 

Mr.  Freeman:     Do  you  know  if  he  was  an  easy  man  to  work  for? 
I  knew  some  people  who  worked  for  him,  but  they  were  clerks  who 
maybe  lasted  a  year  or  two. 

Mr 8  Treadwell:   He  was  very  exacting.   No  sense  of  humor,  strictly 
business.   I  think  if  someone  did  a  good  job  for  him  he  would 
keep  thema   I  believe  if  they  did  not,  he  would  immediately  get 
rid  of  them.   Because  he  had  come  up  the  hard  way,  from  out  in 
the  country  here  in  Tennessee.   He  moved  in  (to  Memphis)  with  the 
Shanks-Phillips  Grocery  Company.   That  made  him  observe  how  the 
grocery  business  was  done.   He  saw  there  were  so  many  chances  for 
improvement.   He  was  trying  to  innovate  the  whole  thing,  and  he 
did.   You  go  to  Seesel's  market  today.   You  go  in  and  get  a  push- 
cart and  the  others,  too,  Kroger  .;  .  .   He  sold  and  Kroger  bought 
a  lot  of  those  stores.   When  Clarence  Saunders  went  broke  Kroger 
bought  a  lot  of  those  Piggly  Wiggly  stores. 

Mr.  Freeman:  They  learned  self-service  from  Clarence  Saunders. 
Mr,  Treadwell:  Yes.  Saunders  changed  them  completely.  They  did 
not  realize  it,  and,  all  of  a  sudden,  they  did  realize  it.  And 
now  you  go  and  get  a  big  basket  on  wheels  that  you  push  through 
(the  store) 0  The  supermarkets  ...  people  now  have  automobiles. 
It's  not  neighborhood  anymore.  People  go  to  the  market  in  a  carQ 
In  those  days,  they  walked0   They  were  used  to  the  corner  grocery 
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store,  like  the  corner  pharmacists.   There  used  to  be  a  drug 

store,  a  church,  and  a  grocery  in  every  neighborhood. 

Mr.  Freeman:     It's  not  that  way  anymore. 

Mr.  Treadwell:   No,  you  go  to  Seesel's.   They  have  adapted  and 

adopted  many  innovations  they  got  from  Clarence  Saunders.   They 

didn't  realize  they  were  getting  it  from  him,  they  just  saw  the 

evolutione   Now,  they  are  evolving,  and  they  are  making  more 

changes  every  day.   They  are  improving  service,  and  distribution, 

and  volume  (of  sales) . 

Mr.  Freeman:     Now,  did  you  know  any  of  his  children? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   I  knew  Lee.   Clay  was  not  ...  too  well  adjusted. 

I  knew  him.   I  didn't  know  his  daughter  to  speak  of  her.   And  I 

was  a  little  older  than  they0 

Mr.  Freeman:     Clay  died  years  ago. 

Mr.  Treadwell:   And  he  had  an  unsuccessful,  eventful  existence. 

Now  you  get  your  choice  of  words  there. 

Mr.  Freeman:     Yes,  good  choice  of  words 

Mr.  Treadwell:   Well,  I  meant  to  tell  you  something. 

Mr.  Freeman:     Yes,  that  does  tell  me  a  lot.   You  covered  quite 

a  bit  of  ground. 

Mr.  Treadwell:   Well,  I  am  trying  to  narrow  this  down  to  the 

factSo   I  am  not  trying  to  hurt  him  or  help  him.   I'm  trying  to 

be  as  .  •  • 

MrQ  Freeman:     Objective? 

Mrc  Treadwell:   Objective  without  being  objectionable 0 

Now,  you  know  when  he  went  broke  they 
wanted  to  take  that  Piggly  Wiggly  name  away  from  himQ   That's 
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when  he  said,  "I  am  Clarence  Saunders,  sole  owner  of  my  name." 
And  he  capitalized  on  that. 

Side  Two 

MrQ  Freeman:     Why  do  you  think  the  sole  owner  stores  failed? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   (Pause)   Must  have  been  the  Depression.   I  can't 

think  of  a  reason.   I  can't  quite  identify  that. 

Mr.  Freeman:     It's  hard  to  remember.   There  are  so  many 

Saunders'  businesses,  it's  hard  to  remember  them  all.   He  had 

quite  a  few  sole  owner  stores  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Treadwell:   That's  right. 

Mr.  Freeman:     The  story  I  heard  is  that  he  was  building  a  super 

store  on  Cleveland,  near  Crosstown. 

Mr0  Treadwell:   Where? 

Mr.  Freeman:     Sears  Crosstown  over  on  Cleveland.   It  was  called 

a  super  store,  three  or  five  stories.   They  dug  out  the  basement 

and  stopped  work  on  it.   They  called  it  Saunders'  basement  for 

years o 

Mr0  Treadwell:   But  he  was  an  innovator.   And  he  possibly  didn't 

talk  this  long  to  anybody. 

Mr.  Freeman:     Did  he  ever  confide  to  you  about  where  he  got 

these  (store)  names? 

Mr.  Treadwell:   No,  he  was  inverted.   Not  a  talker.   Didn't  tell 

you  what  to  do,  what  he  was  going  to  do.   And  he  was  very  definite, 

Mr.  Freeman:     Did  he  ever  talk  to  you  about  how  his  business 

was  going? 
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Mr.  Treadwell:  He  had  a  second  wife.   I  think  it  would  be  smart 

for  you  to  talk  to  her. 

Mr.  Freeman:  Oh,  I've  called  her.   She  is  not  interested  in 

an  interview. 

Mr.  Treadwell:  I  think  I  can  help  you. 

Mr.  Freeman:  I  called  her  about  a  month  ago,  and  her  son  was 

very  illQ 

Mr.  Treadwell:  That  is  J.  Tunkie  Saunders.   That  was  an  adopted 

name0   He  was  not  a  Saunders •   That's  not  Clarence  Saunders's  (son) 

Mr.  Freeman:  He  is  a  stepson. 

Mr.  Treadwell:  He  adopted  the  name  Saunders. 

Mr.  Freeman:  He  is  now  very  ill,  and  she  didn't  have  time  for 

an  .  .  . 

Mr.  Treadwell:  He  had  his  65th  birthday  just  this  weekend. 

Mr.  Freeman:  So  I  don't  anticipate  getting  an  interview  with 

her  anytime  soon.   Maybe  someday,  maybe  not. 

MrG  Treadwell:  Maybe  I  can  help  you0 

MrQ  Freeman:  Well,  I'd  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Treadwell:  Why  don't  you  let  me  try? 

Mr.  Freeman:  0oK. 

MrQ  Treadwell:  I  know  her  pretty  well.   I  don't  think  ...   I 

think  she  is  a  very  young  woman  for  her  age. 

Mr.  Freeman:  She  is  in  good  health? 

Mr.  Treadwell:  Good  healtho   You  know  where  she  lives9 

MrQ  Freeman:  On  Poplar  close  to  Overton  Park.   Not  far  from 

here. 
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MrQ  Treadwell:   Her  age,  she  has  to  be  (pause)  8  5  or  90.   But 
she  would  pass  for  someone  substantially  lessQ   She's  very  intel- 
ligent o   Comes  from  a  good  family,  the  Houstons  in  Mississippi. 
Pat  Houston  was  her  nameQ   She  went  into  the  insurance  business. 
She  wrote  Clarence  Saunders  a  lot  of  life  insurance 0 
Mr.  Freeman:     Is  that  how  they  met? 

MrQ  Treadwell:   Probably.   Now  see,  I  know  a  little  bit  about 
everythingQ   I'm  just  guessing,  but  that  was  50  years  ago. 
They  would  have  been  married  5  0  years  if  he  would  have  lived. 
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